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THE SPOOKS OF PLASNO 

The little town of Plasno is situated in the western part 
ot Colorado, 150 miles fiom Denver. While its population 
hardly exceeds three hundred people, it can be found on 
almost any map of the Western States. Not because it is 
a rich mining district, nor an agricultural center, nor even 
a manufacturing center, but because the Pacific and North- 
western railroad ran one of its principal trains through it, 
and because here they had established a large switching 
system Almost any day from fifty to three hundred “flats” 
mieht be seen marooned on these switches, for here the 
railroad branches, one fork leading to Denver, the other to 
bait Lake City. 

Other than this switching system, Plasno could boast of 
nothmg more than two stores and a depot, of which the tele- 
graph company occupied one half. Since so many trains 
ran through, and so many were continually leaving freight 
cars to be transferred to the other line, the company had 
round it necessary to keep two operators, one for day serv- 
ice, the other for night service. 

I said Plasno could boast of but two stores and a depot 
Here let me correct myself. The people of Plasno, for the 
past two months, had boasted, and very loud at that, of 
the inability of the telegraph company to keep a night oper- 
ator. In that time eight men had been hired — and eight 
men had resigned. All gave the same reason ; all swore they 
were not superstitious, yet all claimed the place to be 
haunted. None of the men had held this position over one 
week at a time. Once, Jim Roper, a stout, defiant, fear- 
less youth of nineteen had attempted to get the best of the 
spooks with the result of one month in the hospital be- 
cause of a broken arm, a wrenched arm and a general beat- 
ing-up. And when Jim was whipped, you could say his 
victor was a man. 

After his mixup with the spook, however, he was a 
changed man. No one could persuade him that there w-ere 
nospooks. He only said, “Try ’em yourself. No man ever 
packed a wallop like those demons.” And the company, 
after the eighth resignation, sent six men, some of whom 
were detectives, to investigate the matter. They remained 
at the “haunted house” for two weeks, but no spooks showed 
up. 

The people of Plasno peacefully awaited the arrival of 
the ninth victim, very much chagrined over the failure 
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of the spooks to do up the investigators. Old Uncle Tom, 
keeper of the larger of the two stores, was very pessimistic 
over the outcome. He had bet each new comer a new hat 
that he wouldn't stay. And six times he had won. So, 
of course. Uncle Tom could not be blamed for being pessi- 
mistic, for he had lost every hat he had won, and all at 
one time. Yet he still had faith in the Plasno spooks, as 
was evidenced when a young man alighted from the 9:40 
special that morning, and after a few words with the day 
operator, came over and entered into conversation with him. 

The young man was of medium height, with broad 
shoulders, big muscles in his arms, flashing brown eyes, a 
slender nose, and a small mouth, all so set that he had lit- 
tle trouble in making friends. He spoke lightly of the 
spooks, not boasting of his desire to do them up, yet not 
showing the least bit of fear. 

Though he talked in a pleasant, modest way of the 
spooks, and everything else that came up, he failed to win 
the affection of Uncle Tom, for that old gentleman could 
not get him to bet. So we find Sandy Williams making an 
enemy ef his first acquaintance in Plasno. 

Sandy had been riding for twelve hours and felt that 
he needed a few hours of sleep. The day operator showed 
him to the boarding house, and gave him permission to 
sleep until four o'clock that evening. 

He awoke about 3 P. M., and strolled down to the de- 
pot. He had not been there long before the day operator 
began the yarn about the spooks. While Sandy had been 
informed of them before he had accepted the position, he 
had attached little importance to them. But now he was 
forced to take notice of them, because he had heard nothing 
else since he had arrived. First, Uncle Tom, then the lady 
at the boarding house, and now Dayton, the day operator. 
After having discussed the matter for an hour or so, Sandy 
decided to take a stroll over the building. From the office, 
on either side were adjoining rooms. The office was reached 
through the waiting room, which led to the left. This was 
a small room of fifteen by fifteen feet, containing a stove 
and benches, with a door leading out to the platform of 
the station. 

On the other side of the office was the baggage room. 
There were no windows to it, and Sandy had to turn on the 
lights in order to distinguish anything at all. On the left, 
just after entering the door from the office, was an iron 
cage some twelve feet long, and probably six feet wide. 
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built up against the southern side of the house. Near the 
middle was a large door which could be opened from the 
outside only. Once, he was told, an operator went inside 
and allowed the door to close, with the results that he spent 
the night there. This room contained nothing besides a 
pile of debris in the corner. The rest of the outer room 
contained nothing except a pile of lumber, stacked against 
the only other door of the room. So, the door to the office 
served as the only means of entering. The room had not 
been used for some months, since Plasno very rarely, if 
ever, received freight. 

Having satisfied his thirst for adventure, Sandy re- 
entered the office. There were two doors to it, one entering 
the baggage room, the other the waiting room. There was 
no ticket window, the operator serving this purpose. There 
were three small tables and a bench in one end, all con- 
taining telegraph instruments. The side facing the rail- 
road contained a double window. 

For the next hour, Sandy busied himself with the in- 
struments, at the same time listening to the yarns of Day- 
ton concerning the spooks. At first he was disposed to 
pay little attention to the matter, but, after Dayton had 
warned him time and time again of the dangers of resist- 
ing the spooks he was forced to sit up and take notice. 

Hitherto, he had had no experience whatever with 
spooks. He had been taught not to be superstitious — and he 
w’asnT. Yet, there was some cause for the resignation of 
the eight men, and especially for the resignation of Jim 
Roper. He had known Jim, and he knew if he said there 
were spooks in Plasno, there surely must be, or else close 
kin to them. 

As the sun began to throw its last rays over the horizon, 
and as night began to cover Plasno, Sandy Williams began 
to wish he was back in Ohio by his mother’s side. Not 
that Sandy was a coward; he just didn’t like the way every 
one went on about those “Plasno spooks.” 

It seemed as if there were real spooks after all, and 
eight men — every time Sandy thought of eight, he thought 
of nine, and of Uncle Tom’s chuckle, “Well son, maybe you 
city fellows will learn somethin’ new tonight.” 

He looked out the window. Darkness was falling. The 
long, dark shadows seemed to reach over into the woods 
beyond the rails. How dark and dismal! Who knew what 
secrets those woods held? Who knew what evils might be 
lurking within those dark shadows? He heard the call 
of a coyote to his mates, that sharp, piercing scream. How 
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horrifying! Then, those answers! It seemed to Sandy’s 
excited imagination as if all the woods for miles around 
were echoing with those piercing screams. 

The day operator called him to his senses by announc- 
ing that his time was up. He looked at the clock. The 
hands stood at the hour of six. What might happen when 
those hands stood that way again, only reversed ? 

“There will be a train at seven, one at eleven and another 
at three,” said the operator. “You will receive orders for 
them all. They’re important, old boy, so don’t let the 
spooks get you. Keep a good watch on the office. The 
switch for the light is right outside to the upper left of 
the door. You will have to go there to turn on the stop 
signals for the trains. Have you a gun?” 

After assuring both himself and Dayton of the fact, he 
bade the day operator good night. 

When Dayton left, Sandy began to work on himself. He 
shamed himself over and over again for allowing such 
trifles to play on his nerves. He even called himself a 
coward. In every way he attempted to dispel all fear. He 
went into the office and spent some time in writing. When 
he came out of the office he noticed a bright light burning 
down the track. For a long time he looked at it and finally 
decided that it must be the cross ties. Of course it was 
dangerous to allow it to burn, so he set out with some 
water he had found in the waiting room. Just as he passed 
the office he heard the clock strike twelve. But now he 
had completely banished all fear, so what did it matter 
whether it were twelve or six? He knew that no orders 
would come until about two, so he had no fear in leaving 
the office. Besides, he felt that he needed the relaxation. 

He soon quenched the fire and started toward the of- 
fice. 

“Well, at least it is something to be a man,” he began to 
muse. The beauty of the world around compelled him to 
take notice of nature. How beautiful were the swiftly mov- 
ing clouds. How completely hidden was the moon. He 
pondered over the nature surrounding him. It was very 
still and quiet. Not even the coyotes could be heard. Only 
twice that night had their cries disturbed him. He felt 
thankful that, so far, they had not disturbed him on his 
trip to the fire. 

He looked toward the depot, now about a hundred feet 
in front of him. What had happened? Not a single ray 
of light could be seen. It must have just gone out, for it 
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was there a minute ago — before he had begun to notice 
the beauty of nature. He quickened his steps, and reached 
for his gun. It wasn’t — by cracky, he had left it on the 
table ! 

Suddenly Sandy began to feel queer. But he deter- 
mined to act the man. It was a duty he owed to his com- 
pany. He must find the cause for the trouble 'with the 
lights. He reached the switch, and found it on. He struck 
a match — yes, someone had disconnected the wires — had 
cut out two feet. To remedy this he must get wire from 
the office — he must also get his ^un. He entered the wait- 
ing room with his heart going ninety per, yet determined 
not to be outdone by the spook?. As he entered the office, 
something white brushed past him. He stood still, his heart 
in his throat. Again he sav/ it — a six-foot, white-robed 
something, with a shiny bit of something like an eye on 
top of it. He stepped forward quickly and let go an upper- 
cut. The spook hit the floor, the “shining article” rolled 
out under his foot. Sandy remained in his position about 
a minute. Then the spook lay as it had fallen — so did the 
mysterious article of brightness. He cautiously knelt and 
crawled over to the spook. Yes, it had a head, a heart, legs, 
hair. By all the saints, it was just like a man! Sandy 
heard steps on the platform and saw the outline of a figure 
move past the window. Quickly he took the shirt off 
spook number one and put it on himself. As quickly he 
grabbed the small bright article and finding a nail through 
it, attached it to his newly acquired costume. Spook num- 
ber two halted at the door, just long enough for Sandy to 
enter the door leading into the baggage room, but not long 
enough to keep the new arrival from seeing him do so, 
for he instantly followed, and behind him came two other 
spooks, all resembling the first in every way, except that 
they had two glowing eyes instead of one, and they all 
came toward Sandy. His brain was in a whirl. Easily 
he had conquered one; would he be as successful with these? 
An idea was forming in his head ! 

“Jim, didya git him?” whispered spook number two, as 
he approached Sandy?” 

“Yep, in here,” replied Sandy in a hoarse whisper. But 
he was trembling violently. He started into the baggage 
room, as dark as any darkness ever was. He went to the 
big iron door leading to the iron cage and opened it. Then 
he stepped back. 

“In,” he said in another hoarse whisper. He was afraid 
to say more, for if his identity was revealed he was in for 
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it. Spook number two hesitated before going in. Sandy 
took one of his arms and started him as if he were going 
in with him, but he had mind enough to stop as soon as 
the other started. Spooks two and three followed without 
hesitation. 

Bang! The door was closed. Cautiously and stealthily 
Sandy crept out. He saw spook number one was still lying 
on the floor. 

Sandy recovered his revolver where he had left it. He 
then repaired the lights, bound spook number one and gave 
train 3 A. M. orders. In the morning the town of Plasno 
was startled to hear that three of their boys were in jail. 

But should you, dear reader, visit Plasno today, be sure 
and stop at Uncle Tom’s store. If you will allow him to 
talk with you, it won’t take him long to get down to the 
spook.s of Plasno. Although he can’t boast of a hat, he has 
a small letter which he was lucky to find the morning after 
Sandv’s memorable night. It is this : 

“Dear Folks at Home: 

’Tis eleven-thirty and I have just begun my work at 
Plasno. How I wish I were back home! I cannot go into 
details, but this may be my last letter. I fear it is, but I 
shall die like a man rather than a quitter. Uncle Tom was 
right, I wish I was at home in the cradle.” 

Yours, 

Sandy. 

He may of got the best of ’em, but still he was a scared 
of ’em,” will be Uncle Tom’s chuckle after you have finished 
reading the letter. 

“Serves him right. He had outer bet with me. Then 
I wouldn’t have saved this note like I hev.” 

Haggard Oldham, 1922. 
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YEARS AND “THE RING’' 

The Battler was in his prime. He was in his early 
twenties. He had been fighting for about a year, dur- 
ing which time he had won several bouts, the last two of 
which had brought him considerable fame. Only a month 
before, he had knocked out Young Kelly, who was con- 
sidered to be the logical contender for the middle weight 
championship. Immediately the sporting writers of the 
country began to hail him as the coming champion. 

Now he was training for a bout with Tommy Britt, the 
once famous contender for the championship. He was 
the one who had stayed forty-one rounds with the champion 
Billie O’Brien. But that was ten years ago, and Britt 
was then twenty-five. He had now reached the age when 
Father Time takes his toll from all athletes. He still 
fought now and then and won the majority of his fights, 
but he did not have the old time “pep,” and his blows did 
not carry the same crushing power that once was theirs. 
And as his fighting ability went down so did the size of 
the purses he got. In fact he was having trouble mak- 
ing both ends meet, for he had a wife and two small boys 
to support, and this fact was giving him much worry. 

I make the last statement so that the reader can under- 
stand the state of mind which Britt was in on this par- 
ticular day on which my story opens. 

On this day as he was walking home from his train- 
ing quarters along a rather deserted side street he met 
The Battler who was walking to his apartments after some 
hard road work. 

The Battler walked on by with only a surly, “Howdy” 
as a sign of recognition. But as though he had thought 
of something important he suddenly turned and cialled 
to Britt who stopped and waited for him. 

“I have a proposition to make you,” said The Battler 
as he came up. 

“Well, what is it?” asked Britt. 

“You know that you haven’t a chance in our fight, 
don’t you?” 

“That’s the general opinion.” 

“Well, to come to the point, I will give you five thousand 
dollars to quit in the sixth.” 

“What’s the idea?” asked Britt. “That’s as much as 
the winner’s end of the purse.” 
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‘‘You see I have several thousand dollars I could bet 
at odds and clean up on the fight if I knew how long it 
would last.’' 

“Well, I’ve never thrown a fight in my life, and I’ll 
not start this late,” said Britt after he had thought over 
the tempting offer. 

“Do as you like,” said The Battler, significantly, as he 
turned to leave, “but you had better take my offer; you 
need the money.” 

That night the words of The Battler rang in his ears, 
“you need the money,” “you need the money.” And the 
more he thought of it the more it became apparent to him 
that it was so. He did need the money, and he needed 
it badly. “Besides,” he thought, “the chances for me to 
win are small.” What was the fight to him, anyhow? 
He had sense enough to realize that he was far past his 
prime, and should he win or lose it was just another fight 
to him, while to The Battler it was a stepping-stone to 
the championship and to fame. The five thousand would 
pay all his debts and leave a little for a bank account. 

So he decided to accept the offer. He would quit in 
the sixth. He called The Battler from an uptown tele- 
phone booth and it was all arranged. 


At last the night of the fight arrived. As he walked 
down the aisle and climbed into the ring he was given 
a good cheer. But it was nothing like the one given The 
Battler when he climbed thru the ropes and went over 
to his corner. Britt’s cheer was only a cheer of respect 
and admiration for the old man of the ring, for the one 
who in days gone had fought so many successful battles. 

The seconds of each man watched closely while their 
hands were bandaged in tape. As the men doffed their 
bathrobes it was seen that as far as the physical makeup 
of the men was concerned. The Battler had a decided ad- 
vantage. The men were about the same height but The 
Battler was broader and thicker through the shoulders and 
chest and had arms that hung nearly to his knees, in fact 
he looked like a huge gorilla with his low and slanting 
forehead, bull neck, and large muscles which stood out 
in knots and bunches when he moved. He was typically 
a fighter, not a boxer, for he knew nothing of boxing. He 
depended on his superhuman strength to batter his op- 
ponent to the canvas. Britt seemed to be in perfect con- 
dition for he had trained hard for this fight. He had the 
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symmetric build of an all Vound athlete and if he lacked 
any of his old time ruggedness he still had all his ring 
cunning and he had determined to fight a good fight up 
to the knockout. 

It was the fourth round, and thus far he had managed 
to avoid the rushes and furious swings of The Battler. 
The Battler was furious, for he had planned to make a 
fool of Britt ; but Britt, though he was probably getting the 
worse of the milling, was putting up a better fight than 
was expected. 

Then The Battler was confronted with an idea. Why 
not give Britt a genuine knockout, then he would not have 
to pay him and would win his own bet. Even as he thought 
he landed a smashing uppercut on Britt's jaw. Britt fell 
like a log. As his mind slowly cleared he could hear the 
referee counting mechanically — ‘‘four — five- — he could 
hear the wildly cheering mob. At “eight” he staggered to 
his feet. His ringcraft told him to clinch. In the clinch 
that followed he suddenly realized The Battler's game. 
He was being double-crossed. As the referee broke the 
fighters Britt whispered to The Battler, “the game is off.” 
He had decided to fight the best he could. He might be 
knocked out, but he would go down fighting. He would 
not be a quitter. He would be able to say when it was 
over that he had played the game square. Besides he 
owed it to the fans to put up a good fight. He owed it 
to the fight game, the game which provided his only means 
of livelihood since he was a boy, to play square, and he would 
do it. By much clinching and by continually calling on 
his ring science he was able to weather the remainder 
of the round, and when he came up for the fifth he had 
almost completely recovered from the knockdown. The 
Battler opened the fifth with a series of desperate rushes, 
which Britt deftly side-stepped. The Battler, in his anger 
and desire to punish the one who seemed so easily to elude 
him came tearing in with lowered head. Skipping 'quickly 
to one side out of harm’s way, Britt put all his strength 
into one blow which landed squarely on the solar plexus. 
Slowly The Battler’s knees crumpled beneath him, and he 
sank writhing in agony on the canvas. Immediately the 
referee began to toll off his fatal ten, and the crowd which 
had such a short time before yelled for the one who now 
lay helpless on the ring floor, surged thru the ropes and 
carried the tired Britt triumphantly to his dressing room. 

There was a knock at the \door of his room as he was 
dressing. Promoter A1 Wright came in and handed Britt 
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a check for five thousand dollars, the winner’s end of 
the purse. As Britt took the check he said, ‘‘Al, as much 
as I need this money I do not value it half as much as 
I do the fact that I played the game square.” ^ 

Nc.it. '^ 0 ^ 



WHAT MAKES THE WILD CAT WILD? 

Jimmie hurried down the fast darkening road, the same 
road he had traveled between his home and the village hun- 
dreds of times, but different, so different from the road of 
the day. 

Jimmy tried to be brave, but it was hard work, especially 
when he imagined that he saw, in or behind every tree, the 
form of an enormous wild cat, with eyes like glowing coals 
and claws like tenpenny nails. 

The reason for this illusion was, the fact that sev- 
eral of the boys that lived in that neighborhood, had averred 
that, when ’possum hunting or when going through the 
woods at night, they had heard the howl of a wild cat ; and 
one or two swore that they had actually seen the ”green- 
eyed monster” in a tree. 

As Jimmy passed beneath two large trees, one on each 
side of the road, suddenly two large eyes gazed down on him 
from a limb a few feet above his head. Jimmy stood pet- 
rified. 

A long wail split the night air, and so did Jimmy. He 
knew not into which direction or into what places he was 
going, he only knew that that wail was ringing in his ears 
and that those fiery eyes were staring him in the face. 

After about ten minutes of breathless scrambling, he 
broke from the margin of the woods, and saw the familar 
meadow that lay in front of his house. 

Casting one fearful glance behind, he dashed across the 
meadow. As he crossed the bottom, the goats, alarmed at 
his sudden approach, darted by. Their clamor aroused the 
dogs, who in turn, awakened the poultry, the cows, and the 
pigs. Soon the whole farmyard was in an uproar, and as 
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Jimmy's father came to the door to see what on earth could 
be the matter, Jimmy threw himself frantically into his 
arms crying, ‘'Save me. Papa. Save me from the wild cat." 

The farmer led his terrified son into the house, and 
there Jimmy's mother joined the group, then his brothers 
and sisters. “What on earth are you doing, rushing in here 
like this with your clothes torn and all scratched up ?" asked 
his mother. Jimmy, whose fears were somewhat allayed by 
the light and by the company, said with a trembling voice, 
“The big wild cat jumped on me from a tree on the road 
and tore my shirt and face and arms, and then he followed 
me and scared the goats and everything, and O Mama, he 
nearly got me." 

The farmer, on hearing this, decided to go out in the 
morning and rid the community of this savage, carnivorous 
beast. 

As soon as the sun was up he called his sons together 
and set out for the woods. There they separated and went 
through, looking sharp for the man-eating brute. 

As the farmer stepped from a thicket he was greeted by 
a MEOWR-R-RRR-FFTFT-WOW-RR— and a large brindle 
cat. 

He gave a gasp of surprise, and called to one of his sons 
to hurry up and come there. As soon as he came the farmer 
said, “Here is the wild cat. It's old Bess who ran away 
from home a month ago. And if I'm not mistaken, she 
has a nest of kittens in that tree." “Yes, but that doesn't 
explain Jimmy's torn shirt and scratches," replied his son. 
“No, but this does," replied the farmer, pointing to a lot 
of broken brambles and several fragments of shirt in the 
thicket. 

John Ball, 1924. 
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A MOMENT OF ANXIOUS WAITING 

The hour was at hand. She had written that lovely 
letter, telling him to meet her at one o'clock right in front 
of her house. Well, it was a quarter to one and he knew 
she would not be ready so he settled down to wait. He put 
his suitcase down on the sidewalk. His heart beat fast. 
It was now ten minutes to one. His heart beat faster. 
He looked up at the house. Then he walked up and down 
the pavement. He drew out his watch. It was eight 
minutes to one. He took a second look to make sure, then 
he stuck it up to his ear to see if it was running. Surely 
more than two minutes had passed. But the watch was 
running and sure enough only two minutes had passed. 
He put his watch back in his pocket. He thought he 
heard something. He wheeled about quickly only to find 
nothing. Down the street he saw a policeman walking 
towards him. The policeman drew nearer and nearer. At 
last he came alongside our hero. The policeman nodded 
and our hero nodded back. He could Ifeel the cold sweat 
running down the back of his neck. He wondered if his 
face turned white. He wondered if, — Oh, there were a 
dozen things he wondered in that few minutes. He stuck 
his hand in his pocket and took out his knife and started 
cleaning his finger nails. Finally he got through. He 
closed his knife and put it back in his pocket. Again he 
took out his watch. It was four minutes to one. It was 
slowly but surely nearing the hour when he would see her 
once again. Again he took out his knife and not remem- 
bering that he had cleaned his nails once started again on 
the tedious process. Once more he finished. He closed 
the knife and put it in his pocket. Then he put his hand 
in his pocket. He could feel a half dollar and a nickel. 
He took his hand out of his pocket. Not feeling satisfied 
that his money was still in his pocket he put his hand 
in again. It was there .iust as ho thought. Out came that 
watch again. It was one o'clock. Sure, now he could 
hear the church bell strike the hour. Where could she be? 
He was growing impatient. It was now about three min- 
utes after one. He was just about to whistle when up 
went the front window. Her pretty face popped out of 
the window. She looked down at him and said, ‘‘Bill, 
I can’t go swimming with you today. My report came 
home and I had three unsatisfactories, so Ma is making me 
^tay in and study." 



Classes 
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Martin, William, Jr., (Willie). 

President of Senior Class; Football Sub ^21 ; School Com- 
mittee ’20; Basketball ’21’-22; Mgr. of Baseball ’21; 
President of Ewing Literary Society ’22. 

Brown, Dexter L., (Dex). 

V.-President of Senior Class; Sigma Phi Omega Frat. ; 
Football ’21-’22, Mgr. ’22; Basketball ’21-’22, Mgr. ’22; 
School Committee. 

Glennon, Edward J., (Eddie). 

Sec. of Senior Class; Football Federals ’21; Mgr. of 
Track ’22 ; Sec. of Clark Literary Society. 

Bledsoe, Henry Lee. 

School Committee '20. 

Criddle, Braxton Whitfield, (Whit). 

Delta Sigma Fraternity; Football ’21. 

Evans, Robert, (Bobbie). 

Basketball ’21. 

Francis, Marion Oney, (Wu Fang). 

Football Federals ’21. 

Friel, Walter Michael, (Monk). 

President of Clark Literary Society. 

Hart, Maxwell D., (Max). 

Editor-in-chief of Bulletin ’21-’22. 

Jones, Edgar, (Aztec). 

Sigma Phi Omega Fraternity; Football Federals (Capt.) 
’21; Baseball ’21-’22; Bulletin Staff ’21-’22. 

Kenny, William T. (Bill). 

McEwen, Douglas Arthur, (Doug). 

Football ’21; Basketball ’21-’22; Baseball ’22; Bulletin 
Staff. ’21-’22. 

McMurray, Ramsey, (Mac). 

Morris, Owen Thomas, (Abe). 

Delta Sigma Fraternity; Football ’21; School Committee 
’20- ’21; President Ewing Literary Society; Bulletin 
Staff. ’21-’22. 

Neil, James Benton. 

Football ’20-’21 ; Track ’22 ; Bulletin Staff, ’21-’22. 
Nutting, Norwood Vay. 

Bulletin Staff. ’21-’22. 
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OUGHTERSON, THEODORE THOMPSON, (Teddy). 

Delta Sigma Fraternity. 

Oldham, William Haggard, (Frisky). 

Petty, Eugene Douglas. 

Potter, Charles Howell, (Tot). 

Delta Sigma Fraternity; Football ’20. 

Piper, Henry Nichols. 

Mgr. Federal Football ’21; Track ’22; Bulletin Staff. 
Roberts, Albert, Jr., (Shorty). 

Sigma Phi Omega Fraternity; Football ’21 ; Track ’22. 
Roberts, John Percy, Jr., > (Duck). 

Baseball ’22. 

Russell, Charles, (Handsome). 

Sigma Phi Omega Fraternity; School Committee ’20-’21- 
’22; Football ’21; Basketball ’20-’21-’22; Baseball ’20- 
’21-’22, Captain ’22 ; V.-President Clark Literary Society. 

Templeton, John Wiley, (Temp). 

Footbair21; Baseball ’22; Basketball ’21-’22; Delta Sig- 
nia Fraternity. 

Truett, Felix Wesley. 

Bulletin Staff; Cheer Leader ’21. 

Treanor, William Ormsby. 

Federal Football ’21. 

Wenning, Nicholas Arthur, (Nick). 

Woodring, George Blackburn, (Pud). 

Sigma Phi Omega Fraternity; Football Sub ’21; Track 
’ 22 . 

Weinberger, Harold Maurice, (Weinnie). 


CLASS PROPHECY 

I have done well. Until a week ago I had not heard of 
my old friends of the Senior class of M. B. A. in over 
thirty years. One often forgets their best friends in the 
mad rush for money. My business is stocks. I deal in soup 
stocks. When my memory turns back to those good old 
timos my heart aches with homesickness. Those good old 
days when I slipped off the seventh and eighth periods and 
went swimming. “Them days is gone forever,” however. 

It was merely a streak of luck for me that I heard any- 
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thing about my old mates. I had just received a call on my 
radio phone while I was out to lunch. When I came in, my 
officeboy, a bright young man named Bill Kenny, told me 
who called. I started to tune my instrument to get in touch 
with them when I was startled by the following: 

'‘Uh — Uh — Brr-Whit — Whit Griddle is now employed 
as a butcher in the market house. 

Felix Truett at last has been elected chief executive of 
Franklin. 

Will Treanor is now Vice-President of the Skinner-Hirsh 
Loan Corporation. 

Nick Wenning, a few days ago, when trying to lower 
the record on the State Fair track, lowered the stands when 
he crashed into them. The diving act took his mind off his 
business. 

Norwood Nutting has gone into business with Mr. Can- 
trell on Cedar Street. His specialty is trimming sideburns. 

Max Hart’s inventive genius has brought him a fortune. 
His non-explosive still is used by thousands. 

Ramsey McMurray at the last meet won the horseshoe 
championship of South Nashville. He slings a nasty ringer. 

Harold “Saggy” Weinberger can be seen daily in Le- 
beck’s window demonstrating Hug-tite corsets. He makes 
Marie Provost jealous. 

Frisky Oldham has asked all the boys to come to see 
him. He operates a dog wagon at Central High School. 

Theodore Oughterson’s hospital for incapacitated horses 
is unsurpassed in the South. 

John Templeton’s “Easy Steps to Orthography” is used 
in the public schools of Bell Buckle. 

John Cartwright’s “Prune Salve” will cure anything, 
according to him. Lydia Pinkham has gone bankrupt since 
his discovery. 

Abe Morris’ strength of character has enabled him to 
succeed a janitor at the Golf Club. 

William Martin is chief clown in Ringling Brothers’ 
Circus. He requires no make-up. 

Duck Roberts since Rudolph Valentino’s death has taken 
his place, and is delivering the goods with more finish and 
polish than the late Rudolph. 

Ed Glennon is running the 176 yard backward dash for 
Harwood. He recently bested Cornyell’s best men in this 
run. 
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wiiSfi wifT L® Princess Theatre last week 

With his wife, Bebe Daniels, on their farewell tour. 

Benton Neil is the “heavy” in the same company. 

Dexter Brown is employed by the R. J. Reynolds To- 

in NashvUle^"^ exclusive rights 

pushing his cart up and 

dow n Capitol Boulevard. He looks nifty in his white suit. 

Albert Roberts is chief bouncer at the Powder Plant 
dance hall. Many are impressed by him. 

Robert Evans now captains the Y. M. H. A. Peps. He 
and Snake Brain Haltom have been picked as all Israel 
lorwards. 

fv, covered himself with glory when he knocked 

the hrst ball ever put over the left field fence, in the Dell. 
Giants Cedar Street. He now manages the Elite 

Charles Potter is in the Undertaking business. He con- 
siders every man a prospect. Potter up-to-date Jazz Band 
funerals make a hit with everybody. 

Walter Friel, as the human skeleton, is the main attrac- 
tion in Doug McEwen’s ‘‘Extravaganza^* located on Church 
otreet. 


George Woodring is now in the jewelry manufacturing 
business and is supplying Kress and Woolworth with their 
platinum novelties. 

As this seemed to be all, I quickly called the sender. It 
was none other than “Hoghead’* Ferguson, alumni Editor 
of the Bulletin, sending his copy to press. How much bet- 
ter this method is than carrying it cannot be determined. 
I asked to speak to Mr. Ball. While waiting for him, I 
heard a familiar voice cry out, ‘‘All right Moore, two hours,** 

“How about the football team, Mr. Ball?** I asked. 

“We had a bully season,** he replied. “We beat High 
school when Hirshberg smashed through the line 15 yards 
for a touchdown.** 

“How*s the track team?** I queried. 

“Brown broke the State record on the hurdles again. He 
ran them in 13-3/5 this time.** 

Just then I heard the bell ring. 

“Well, I must go to my English 6 class,** came over the 
air. 

“Well, so long, Mr. Hall, 1*11 call you again soon.** 

It was with a bewildered mind that I resumed my duties. 
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JUNIOR CLASS HISTORY 

Charles Emerson Byron. 

Read, friends; you will agree with me 
How wonderful is’23's class history, 

The skill and courage of one and all — 

Then sound their praise as a trumpet call. 

The Junior class of 1922 marks the advancing members 
who are expecting only one more year of Prep, school duties. 

As freshmen we were watching our fellow students with 
an all seeing eye and a longing heart for our day somehow 
to come. We contributed to all athletics as a symbol of our 
growing loyalty and devotion to the school. We began 
early and hope not to finish late. 

In the beginning of our Sophomore year it was again 
clearly shown what a bunch of fellows we had in our class 
by the splendid work which they contributed. Our stand- 
ards were carried somewhat farther by bringing our old 
athletes back into service and also sending in new material. 
Our intentions were good, our contributions better, and our 
spirit the best of that yet shown. 

In our junior year we have left all records behind, and 
have established one of our own, which will be recognized 
until again displayed by a higher level. We have furnished 
more material for athletics than any other class in the 
school. The basketball squad was led by a junior captain, 
who sacrificed all he had for the upbuilding of our school 
standard. In this fine work he was helped by another junior 
forward and guard. In football we again came to the front 
by leading with five men and a captain. Most of our second 
team was composed of third year men. In baseball — what 
could we do again but put forth our two best men. Two 
more of the best players came from our ranks, and again 
:we were unsurpassed by any in the school. The track team 
won favorable mention both at the Sewanee and Castle 
Heights meet. The winning scorer of both places was a 
junior, who not being satisfied with records made had to 
jump still further, breaking the Prep, school record and 
coming within two and one-half inches of that of the South. 

In the social world we have also been very prominent. 
Our first dance /of the year was given by a selected number 
of thirty, part of whom are juniors. We as juniors will 
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give as a farewell token of friendship to our fellow seniors 
a farewell dance on the night of commencement, June 5th. 

Our scholastic standing has been upheld and most of 
our number have been stationed for time on the honor 
roll. Our junior representative in the Oratorical Contest 
held at Sewanee received great honors by winning a medal 
for being one of the best three speakers in the South. 

The junior class of '22 with the help of our well deserv- 
ing faculty has enlarged its views and planned its future, 
part of which we determine to carry out to the best ad- 
vantage during our senior year. Our school paper has 
been issued several times during the year and this copy as 
senior edition promises to be the best and most expensive 
one yet gotten out. Our best work will come with our edi- 
tion of ’23. 

To our teachers and the faculty who have worked so 
tirelessly and earnestly trying to help us overcome our 
faults, we extend our deepest and most earnest gratitude. 

Our future comes with the time and our best and most 
earnest efforts are promised to be given during our next and 
last year. As we will not be able to greet next year many 
of the faces to whom we say goodby, we take this last op- 
portunity, as ’22 juniors, of expressing our best wishes for 
the success of all those whose places we hope to fill next 
year. 


Games to win and lose. 

Studies to pass and fail. 

All these things confront us 
As we start down the trail. 

Games we’ve won and lost. 
Studies we’ve passed and failed. 
All these things are behind us 
When vacation days are hailed. 
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REFLECTIONS 

How many of us boys have the respect and reverence 
for our parents that we should have? I dare say that 
none of us hold them in the regard that we should. We may 
mean nothing disrespectful when we speak of our father 
as “the old man/' “governor," “money bag," etc. Of course, 
in these times there are parents and parents. We read of 
mothers being at bridge parties, prize winning shows and 
dances, but they, of course, cannot expect a boy or girl 
not to do likewise. I am not thinking of that kind of parent 
but of those who have cuddled us in our infancy, doctored 
us when sick, cared for us in our troubles, sympathized 
with us in our boyish griefs, praised us in our successes, 
condoled with us in our losses, aided us in all our pleasures 
and been to us all around pals. Every right thinking boy 
knows in his heart that none is more worthy of a loyal 
allegiance than his mother; none more deserving of kind 
words and courtesies than the one who has cherished him 
all his life. Let us stop and think a moment and de- 
termine in our hearts to give from now on, henceforth, and 
forever, those parents — our best friend and protectors — 
their due. 

Charles E. Byron. 


ANOTHER HERO 

Montgomery Bell has had her Sam Davis, her Wat Yar- 
brough, her Winston Bailey and other ’; war heroes. They 
were heroes. They were true fighters. But one does not 
have to wear a knapsack to be a hero. Alongside of these 
M. B. A. men should go Dick Call, another hero. 

A more valiant man never claimed this school as his 
own than Dick Call. He was ready when his school called 
for him. He did everything on earth he could ‘do for it. 
He fought for it when he was alive and he died fighting 
for it. 

No other boy in school could have been called from 
us whose loss would have meant more to the school or would 
have been more sincerely lamented by it. No squarer, 
cleaner, braver man ever represented <M. B. A. on diamond, 
gridiron, track, basketball court or battle field. No better 
ever will. 

In other words Dick was a man. Nothing more need 
be said. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

In every institution it is necessary that other smaller 
institutions arise, in order that the original may be main- 
tained. This is true in the government, in the church, and 
in any organization, so it is true in a school. 

As each member of the family ought to work for the 
common welfare of the home so ought each institution, no 
matter how small, work for the improvement of the larger 
institution. 

Many departments in every organization are unjustly 
criticized. Why? It is because a majority of the criticism 
is made by people who do not really understand that 
which they are trying to criticize. Everyone who 
thoroughly understands a question can explain it; but does 
every one who explains a question understand it? He does 
not. One might be able to explain a law to another, after 
hearing it explained, but does it follow that, on account 
of his explanation, one understands the subject? 

As a result of some people’s offered explanations, other 
people may be caused to feel very uncomfortable. Then 
would it not be wise for one who is endeavoring to ex- 
plain a situation to understand it thoroughly, to avoid 
finally making a fool of himself? 

There are boys in our school who allow their prejudices 
and even their jealousies, to influence what they have to 
say. When such ideas as these prevail in one’s mind, 
one’s better qualities are almost obscured. Thus, even when 
no principle is involved, hard feelings ensue. As long as 
conditions such as these exist there will be only discord 
among the students, so why not blot out all of our prejudices 
and everyone work for the improvement of M. B. A. 




r 
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LETTER MEN 

Dexter (Deck) Brown. 
Football ’21, l(Mgr.) ; bas- 
ketball ’21-’22, (Mgr.) ; 
track ’22 ; baseball ’22. 
John (Temp) Templeton. 

Football ’21 ; baseball ’22. 
Albert (Shorty) Roberts. 

Football ’21 ; track ’22. 
Perry (Pete) Sawyer. 
Football ’20-’21, (Capt.) ; 
baseball ’21. 

Owen (Abe) Morris. 
Football ’21. 

Lehman (Pluto) Lusky. 

Football ’20-’21. 

John (Molly) Cartwright. 

Football ’20-’21. 

Julian (Bulldog) Mayo. 
Football ’21. 

Douglas (Doug) McEwen. 
Football ’21 ; basketball 
’21-’22; baseball ’22. 
Benton (Fatty) Neil. 

Football ’20-’21; track ’22 
Howard (Sutton) Eaton. 
Football ’21 ; i basketball 
’22 ; baseball ’22 ; track ’22. 
Charles (Handsome) Rus- 
sell. 

Football ’21 ; basketball 
’21-’22, (Mgr.) ; baseball 
’20-‘21-’22. (Capt.). 
Whitfield (Whit) Criddle. 
Football ’21. 
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Edward (Ed) Young. 
Football '21 ; basketball 
'22 ; baseball '22. 

Richard (Dick) Call. 
Basketball '21-'22, (Cap- 
tain) . 

James (Jim Ed) Walker. 

Basketball '22. 

William (Willie) Martin. 
Football '21 ; basketball 
'22; baseball '20-’21. 
Robert (Bobbie) Evans. 

Basketball '22. 

John (Hildy) Hildebrand. 

Baseball '21-'22, (Capt.). 
WiCKLiFFE (Wicky) Read. 

Baseball '22. 

John (Duck) Roberts. 

Baseball '22. 

Floyd (Killer) Keene. 
Baseball '22. 

Charles (Chile) Hardin. 

Baseball '22. 

Robert (Bob) Hall. 

Baseball '22. 

Edgar (Aztec) Jones. 

Baseball '21-'22. 

Edward (Eddie) Glennon. 

Track '22, (Mgr.). 
Dayton (Date) Brown. 

Track '22 (Capt.). 
George (Pud) Woodring. 
Track '22. 

Henry (Rudolph) Piper. 
Track '22. 

Owen (Onie) Hines. 

Track '22. 
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BASKETBALL 

Dexter Brown, Manager. Richard Call, Captain. 

Jim Ed Walker. Howard Eaton, Dexter Brown, 

William Martin. Jno. Templeton, Ed Young, 

Guards. Centers. Guards. 

Dick Call, Doug McEwen, Charles Russell, Robert Evans, 
Forwards. 

Lucian Emerson, Coach. 

SCHEDULE 

M. B. A 10 B. G. A 8 

M. B. A 16 Chapel Hill 21 

M. B. A 33 Central High IS 

M. B. A 25 Williams 10 

M. B. A 10 Hume Fogg 31 

M. B. A 42 St. Bernard 22 

M. B. A 20 Knoxville 7 

M. B. A 37 Peabody 22 

M. B. A 26 Central High 15 

M. B. A 30 Chapel Hill 17 

M. B. A 36 C. M. A 12 

M. B. A 38 Peabody 19 

M. B. A 21 Castle Heights 19 

M. B. A 20 Chapel Hill 21 

M. B. A 17 Castle Heights 7 

M. B. A 30 Williams 15 

M. B. A 17 Union City 12 

M. B. A 24 Eagleville 14 

M. B. A 17 Morgan 20 

M. B. A 14 Hume Fogg 23 

Total 483 Total 333 
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BASEBALL 

Hubert Kuhn, M^r. Short StopCharlie Russell, Captain, Sec- 
John Hildebrand, First Base, ond Base. 

Wicky Read, Catcher. Floyd Keene, Third Base. 

Dug* McEwen, Pitcher. Ed Young, Catcher. 

John Roberts, Infielder. Charlie Hardin, Pitcher. 
Howard Eaton, Outfielder. Robert Hall, Outfielder. 
Dexter Brown, Pitcher. John Templeton, Outfielder. 

Edgar Jones, Outfielder. 
Coach, H. Wheeliss Wade. 


SCHEDULE 


M. B. A 14 Hartsville High 10 

M. B. A 3 Central High 10 

M. B. A 1 Williams 2 

M. B. A 3 Castle Heights .5 

M. B. A 10 Wallace 6 

M. B. A 15 Williams 9 

M. B. A 15 Dickson 14 

M. B. A 12 K. M. 1 4 

M. B. A 0 Hume Fogg 2 

M. B. A 9 Peabody 10 

M. B A 14 Duncan 1 

M. B. A 7 B. G. A 8 

M. B. A 7 Wallace 11 

M. B. A 4 S. M. A 2 

M. B. A 2 S. M. A 11 

Total 116 Total 105 


M. B. A. 14, Hartsville High 10. 

M. B. A. conquered Hartsville’s nine on their own field 
in the opening game of the season. Coach Wade sent Hardin 
to the mound and placed Read behind the platter. Chile 
pitched a good game although he was touched rather lively 
at times. This did not handicap him, however, as his mates 
backed him up with a rack of hits. The thumping of Hilde- 
brand and Hardin was the feature of the M. B. A. slugging, 
Hildebrand getting a three-bagger and Hardin concocting a 
home run. This hit was said to be the longest one ever 
made on Hartsville’s field. 

Hardin struck out twelve of the men to face him, and 
the opposing pitcher whiffed ten of our boys. 




I 
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M. B. A. 3, Central High 10. 

Overconfident, because of their victory over Hartsville, 
M. B. A. bit the dust at the hands of Central High. They 
thought it would be easy pickings because Central was de- 
feated by Hartsville, but such was not the case. 

Bratton, on the mound for Central was invincible, let- 
ting M. B. A. down with a smattering of hits, while his team- 
mates compiled several thumps off of Aztec Jones. 

Jones' offerings were to the liking of the Central bats- 
men and they were slammed to all sections of the lot. 

This was the first game which involved city title honors. 


M. B. A. 1, Williams 2. 

Our next game was played on foreign soil. We jour- 
neyed to Gallatin to take on the strong Williams Training 
School team. They had a well balanced team and a good 
pitcher, Spivey. The hitting of Hildebrand was the feature 
of the game. 


M. B. A. 3, Castle Heights 5. 

From Gallatin the team went to Lebanon for a tussle 
with the cadets. Castle Heights appeared to have one of 
the best prep, school baseball teams seen this year. 

Doug McEwen toiled on the hilltop for M. B. A. and 
pitched a creditable game, allowing only eight hits which 
he kept well scattered. 

Nap Graves,) formerly of M. B. A. is now playing left 
field for Castle Heights. 


M. B. A. 10, Wallace 6. 

The University Schools boys tasted bitter defeat at our 
hands in our next game. Scheffer, hurling for Prof. Botts' 
team was socked rather strongly, while Brown pitched a 
steady game until relieved by Hardin in the eighth. Hardin 
struck out four men while he stayed on the mound. 

Everybody wielded their war clubs, poling the team to 
victory. 

Greek, Wallace short stop, handled several hard chances 
to perfection. 


M. B. A. 15, Williams 9. 

Spivey seemed to have lost his stinger, and our boys had 
little trouble in connecting with his slants. 

Young was the hitting star of the game. 
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M. B. A. 15, Dickson 14. 

We didn't get frisked in ,the game this time, but they 
tried us after the game. After a game in which much hit- 
ting and roughing took place the figures stood 15 to 14 in 
favor of M. B. A. and then five hours later they tried to 
show us that it was a' tie game. Such noive! 

Dickson has a cobblestone infield and a pitfall outfield. 
The fielders hide out in the holes. 

M. B. A. jduplicated their trick of the Hartsville game 
making ten runs in the sixth inning. 


M. B. A. 12, K. M. I. 4. 

Kentucky ' Military Institute stopped off here on their 
way back to Old Kentucky and stayed with us nine innings, 
while we hammered their pitcher for many healthy swats. 
Bivins, their left hand twirler, did not seem to have any- 
thing on the ball and it was smacked mercilessly to all 
sections of the campus. 

Doug McEwen pitched a steady game and was good in 
the pinches, striking out the batter or making him pop up. 
Hardin on third played a stellar game. 


M. B. A. 0, Hume-Fogg 2. 

In a pitching duel between Chile Hardin and Shaky 
Kain the latter came off victorious, allowing only one hit, 
a short twisting single just out of the infield. Doug Mc- 
Ewen got it. Hardin let only four hits out and whiffed 
ten men, but Shaky had twelve strikeouts to his credit. 

Diamond and Kuhn, respective shortstops of Hume- 
Fogg and M. B. A. were the fielding stars. 


M. B. A. 9, Peabody j 10. 

Overconfidence again ! Once they were defeated by this 
route, and they tried it again. Hume-Fogg defeated Pea- 
body 19 fto 2 in seven innings, so the boys thought it would 
be an easy day. 

The rough outfield caused many balls to go for hits that 
on any other^ diamond would have been easy outs. 

After winning, Peabody would not give us another game. 


M. Bv A. 14, Duncan,!. 

The following day after a stiff talk by the coach, the 
team went over to Centennial diamond, fighting^mad, and 
walloped Duncan 14 to 1 in six innings. When the game 
was called the score was 16 toll in our favor but the score 
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went back to the last even inning and 14 to 1. But that 
is enough. 

The offerings of Mitchell were knocked for the well- 
known goal, while McEwen was invincible. 

So many men crossed the platter that it looked like a 
rubber sponge. 


M. B. A. 7, B. G. A. 8. 

The team fell before the Battle Ground Academy nine 
in a tight game. The final score was 8 to 7 in favor of 
B. G. A. Three times the score was tied and it was not 
until the last man was out that you could tell whose game 
it would be. 

Crockett and Hardin both pitched their usual brand of 
steady ball. 


M. B. A. 7, Wallace 11. 

In the second game of the Wallace series we were hum- 
bled 11 to 7. Some numbers! Much dumbbell playing by 
our team in the field and inability to hit when hits meant 
runs accounts for our defeat. Me Ewen was off and was 
touched freely. Preston pitched a good enough game to win. 


M. B. A. 4-2, S. M. A. 2-9. 

The first of the Sewanee series went to us while Hardin 
hurled masterful ball. In the' second game. Coach Wade 
used McEwen, Jones and Hardin on the mound but to no 
avail. The cadets had on their hitting togs and the game 
was theirs. 
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TRACK 

Ed Glennon, Manager. Dayton Brown, Captain. 

Howard Eaton. Henry Piper. 

Geo. Woodring. Benton Neil. 

Owen Hines. Dexter Brown. 

Albert Roberts. 

Coach, Walker L. Pate 


SCHEDULE OF DUAL MEETS 


M. B. A 43 Heights 58 

M. B. A. 34 Hume Fogg 61 


For the first time in five years the school sent a track 
team into the field to uphold its name. When the call for 
track aspirants was sent out only eight or nine men re- 
sponded. From these a team was molded. The main 
trouble from the beginning was that there were not enough 
men out to get a good team. There were so few that 
everyone had from three to five things ,to do, and no one 
had time to specialize on anything. The absence of a run- 
ning track also seriously handicapped the progress of the 
speed artists. 

When he heard of prospects for a track team, Dayton 
Brown, star-hurdler, entered the Academy and started in 
with might and main to help coach. Pate rounded out the 
best team possible. From the first the team showed promise 
even though it was everyone's first year except Brown's. 
In a few days the hopes of the team were flung down, for 
Brown was put out with a cut k’^ament which at first was 
thought would keep him out all the season. The team 
trained faithfully on. Three days before the Sewanee 
Invitation Meet, Brown hobbled back into camp and started 
to work again. 

At the Sewanee meet the team was accorded a royal 
welcome by old M. B. A. boys who are now attending the 
University. The place was ours and everything in it. As 
this was our first (meet we did not expect to do anything 
except represent the School. And we didn't do much else. 
Our only points came when Brown ran second in the 120- 
yard high hurdles. As this was the first time he had ever 
run high hurdles we shall call it a remarkable exhibition. 

If fourth places had counted we would have done some- 
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what better, for we got fourth in the broad jump, the 
javehn throw, and /the relay. 

nieet came over two weeks later when we ‘‘choo- 
chooed to Lebanon and took on Coach Luna's cadets. In 
this r^et we showed much better stuff. Eaton sprang into 
prominence as a dash man, and Brown galloped away with 
the hurdles and his field events. ' 

In the hundred yard dash Pace beat Eaton to the tape 
by inches, running the dash in 10 4/5' seconds. In the next 
run, the half mile. Woodring had to bear all the brunt. He 
had hard luck, throwing a shoe after a lap. Cockrill stepped 
this distance in the slow time of 2:18-1/5 with Booker a 
close second. Next came the 220. Pace again beat Eaton 
flat Pace strutted the furlong in 24 

Brown next took the 120 yard low hurdles in 16-1/5 
easily. Helmo of Castle Heights ran second. The mile 
was a close run until the last stretch when Smith of Castle 
Heights sprinted 100 yards for a 30 yard lead. Neil probably 
^uld have placed second had he not been pocketed by the 
Heights men. The time was 5:14-2/5. Although Ambrose 
won the broad jump at Sewanee. Brown easily out jumped 
yard. Brown came within 1-1/4 inches of 
the State record when he took the broad jump with 20 feet 
6-3/4 inches. 

“Lanky" Roberts snatched the high-jump from the 
hands of Morris with 5 feet 3 inches. In the discus, an event 
in which we meant to place, Hines was off form and failed 
to deliver. Pickles got him. Donovan and Barrow of 
Heights were first and second with 94 feet 10-1/4 inches. 

Eaton won the first quarter he ever ran beating Pace 
by ten yards in :55.2/5. We also failed to place in the 
shot-put. Murray and Barrow of Heights captured first and 
second when Murray slung the sphere 38 feet 1-1/2 inches. 
The cadets were completely outclassed in the javelin Day- 
^n Brown hurled it 1471 feet for first place, and big brother 
Dex got it 122 feet for second. In the pole vault Dayton 
Brown and Barrow tied for first at 9 feet 1 inch. 

Last but not least was the half mile relay which the 
Academy team composed of Piper, Brown, Woodring, and 
u lowering the State record, set 

by C. M. A. at Sewanee in 1921, by 4 seconds. 

Except for poor starting the meet was run off in a 
satisfactory manner. The final score was Castle Heights 
58, M. B. A. 43. 
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The following Saturday, after the meet with Hume-Fogg 
had been called off on several times and everyone had broken 
training, we went down in defeat 61 to 34. It was again 
the case of not enough men, and no distance men of much 
calibre. In ithis meet another State record was shattered 
by M. B. A. when Dayton Brown negotiated the 120 yard 
low hurdles in 15 seconds, leaving Yarbrough, his closest 
competitor a whole hurdle behind. Verily, Twas some run- 
ning. 

The meet started off with Hume-Fogg getting first and 
second in the discus. Bryan who broke the Southern Prep 
record several weeks ago hurled the disk 115 feet 7 inches. 
Costello came second with something over 90 feet. The 
hundred was slow, being won in 11 seconds. Eaton won 
by a foot over Rose of Hume-Fogg. Rose barely beat Aztec 
Jones in Jones’ first run of the year. 

In the half mile, Macon of Hume-Fogg won easily with 
A. Joseph of the same school a good second. Time — 2 : 
12-1/5. 

Eaton was second in the shot-put when Bryan of Hume- 
Fogg shoved the cannon ball 42 feet 7-1/2 inches. 

Rose came back in the 220 and beat Eaton. He stepped 
the furlong in 23:3. 

In the high-jump Costello and Carter of Hume-Fogg 
tied for first place when each leaped 5 feet 1 inch. 

Hume won the mile when Alexander galloped in with 
5:02:2. Betty ran second. 

Dayton and Dexter Brown went, one, two in the javelin. 
They are some spear slingers. Distance 129 feet 11 inches. 

Dayton annexed another first place when he jumped 20 
feet. Perry of High School came second. 

In the 440 yard dash Rose equalled the State record 
set by Wyche of Baylor. The time for the quarter was 53 
seconds. Eaton ran a close second. 

Eaton was not able to run in the relay after his stren- 
uous work in the three dashes and the shot-put. Jones 
ran the first lap for M. B. A giving Piper a yard lead. 
Piper increased this another yard, but on the third lap 
Ragan overcame the lead and gave Hume-Fogg a two yard 
lead. Capt. Brown caught Rose, but weakened on the stretch 
giving Hume-Fogg 4 yards at the finish. Time 1 :39. 
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So closes the track season. Although not a successful 
season this year’s team has opened the way for track teams 
m years to come. It has not had the s^l^ip^rt from ^ 
students that it should have had. It has fought all the 
way, proving it a characteristic M. B A team And the 

half^mflp*” breaking the State recqyd for one- 

half mile. Brown broke the hurdle record. L^k out anv- 
everybody, next year, for with men of Brownes 


With prospects for a cinder track in view next vear’s 

forrhSll'to sS'.r' ““ "" 


SPORT REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 

Football results although nothing to brag about were 
far from discouraging. Out of nine games we Zn three 

blanking s"m T succeed^ in 

\ ourselves. The iteams that were beaten 

All w^r^defeatpH^h ^7” straight years previous to this. 
^1 were defeated by large scores. Castle Heights was 
smothered under a|34 to 6 count; Columbia Military Acad- 
bSnked touchdowns, and S. M. A. was 

^tter football went, basketball | came. With the material 
bm*thP we should have had a State champ team, 

a ^ would not train for Coach Emerson. Without 

a doubt Mr. Emerson could have made a wonderful team 
out of what he had, if the boys had treated him fair. As 
w7^7 scheduled 20 games we won il5 of them 

Ze to XJilr State chamS, 

to Chapd Hf^High”"^'^® tournament, iand two 

When the All-State team was picked, Richard Call was 
chosen forward. This was his second year for this position 
• .rn the baseball season we won 7 out of 15 games which 
^better than the Academy baseball teams usually do Coach 
Wade should be commended, /as he has tauglit the team 
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Revised Geometric Propositions 

Prop. 152 

Two drunkards having equal capacity are to each other 
as their bankrolls. 

Prop. 58 

Two dice traveling in the same plane do not meet the 
total of one s expectation. 

Prop. 248 

Two tea hounds are similar if the dissipation and as- 
surned knowledge of the one is equal respectively 
to the dissipation and assumed knowledge of the 
other. 

Prop. 77.5 

The seeing of three pink elephants not in a straight 
line permits the drawing of one conclusion, and 
only one. 

Postulate 895 

Any filled bottle may be moved from one place to 
another without changing its contents or strength. 

Postulate 90 

A straight line is the shortest distance between an 
empty stomach and a free lunch counter. 


A Spanish Lament 

Backward, turn backward, 
Oh, time in your flight 
Backward, turn backward 
A day and a night. 

I was sure of my A’s 
Had no thought of a C 
But, alas and alack. 

They sure came to me. 

My card changed my color 
Clear through and through 
Pm green as a gourd, 

And guess iVs my due. 

A card full of A’s 
Is my ideal in life; 

Would bring peace to my soul 
And an end to all strife. 


— C.E.B. 
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A La Shakespeare 

Revenue Agent to fleeing moonshiner, “I have thee not 
and yet I see thy still.’' 


Owing to his fondness for parrots we suggest that Nut- 
ting’s name be changed to “Polly.” 


Old Caesar was an awful pest 
In writing all that bunk 
ril always think he did his best 
To make us poor boobs flunk. 


Feed your baby oat meal and he’ll give you the horse 
laugh. 


Stranger: “Do you smoke?” 

Connor: “Smoke! Say, I’ve smoked so many Camels I’ve 
got a hump in my back.” 


“Ignorance of the law is never excused,” said the bright 
young lawyer. 

“Then I’ll be d-d if you get any fee,” replied the poor 
client. 

— California Pelican. 


When a soldier says, “They shall not pass,” 

Its a motto fine and true. 

But when a teacher says those very same words 
Its h— 1, I’m telling you. 


It seems two negro boys had been doing some trading 
and when they met for the first time after the trade the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : 

“Say, boy, wiiat fer did you sell me dat blind mule,” 

“Dat mule ain’t blind.” 

“Sho he’s blind. Fust thing when I turned him out in 
de lot he run plum into a tree. Ef he ain’t blind whut is he 
den ?” 

“Nigger you don’t know nothin.’ Dat mule ain’t blind. 
He jest don’t give a darn.” 


She: “Do you own a car?” 
He: “Yes, I’m in debt, too.” 
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Bradford (in Spanish Class) : May I raise my hand? 

Mrs. Johnson: What for? ^ 

Bradford : I want to ask a question. 


Piper: Read that new story? 

Weenie: What is it? 

Piper: “Way down Yeast’* by Fleischman. 


Brown: What is your birthstone? 
A. Roberts : Grindstone, I guess. 


Vaughn: Pm studying astronomy, you know. My 
father is a teacher. 

L. Phillips : What do you know about the sun and 
moon and stars? 

Vaughn : Oh, every time father reaches for his strap 
that is a sure sign that soon there’s going to be 
spots on the sun.” 


Mrs. Ball: Why are the middle ages known as the 
dark ages? 

Martin : Because there were so many knights. 


Seiiora Johnson: Is this a pedigreed rooster? 

John Ball: Pedigreed? Why if this rooster could only 
talk he wouldn’t speak to either of us. 


What is the penalty for bigamy? 
Two mothers-in-law. 


Aztec was highly excited, and well he might be when 
we consider his explanation: 

“They’ve got twins up to sister’s. One twin he’s a boy, 
and one twin she’s a girl, so I’m uncle and aunt.” 


Mrs. Ball : In which of his battles was King Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden slain? 

Hitt: I’m pretty sure it was his last one. 

Merchant: Now then, Patrick, suppose you go for the 
mail. 

Pat: Yis sor, an’ phwat kind ’o male would ye be 
wantin’, Indian male or oat male? 


— Exchange, 
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Mrs. Ball: Did you enjoy “The Passing of Arthur 
Mayo : Yes, but I liked his punting much better. 


I now begin to write my lines, 

For my old English Class ; 

These lines are all composed by me. 

To help my grade to pass. 

I do not claim that they are good. 

And should be put in rank 

With Shakespear’s works in days of old, — 

You see I am quite frank. 

But still I think in English Five 
This should secure a grade. 

That will give me the honor roll, 

A grade I’ve never made. 

— J. R. N. 


There has been much speculation lately on the part 
of some as to why “Fisty” Moore underwent such a com- 
plete reform during the last month of school. Verily I 
say unto you there was a reason, aye, a powerful one. Sev- 
eral of the boys are still complaining of sore arms. 


Old Caesar was a general great 
We are told by Mr. Ball, 

And I think that his greatness came 
For being first in Gall. 


(Kuhn applying for a job five years hence) : Have you 
an opening for a bright, energetic prep, school 
graduate ? 

Yes, and don’t slam it on your way out. 


He: I passed your home last night. 
She: Thanks. 


First pup: Why are you running? 
Second pup: I’m fleeing. 


I’ve kept account of all my quarrels in this diary. 
Sort of scrap book, eh? 


Walker: Here comes Abe with old “Tobe.” 
Hines: Yes, they make a good combination. 
Walker: Howzat? 

Hines: A pair of jacks. 
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ALUMNI NOTES ^ 

Tom Sims T8 has been transferred by the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association from Cleveland to New York Cicy. 
This indicates that he has made good in no ordinary fashion. 

Owen Allen '21 at the University of Virginia is complet- 
ing a very successful year, his work running particulalv 
high in English. 

Clinton Clark has discontinued his work at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. He is now with the Tennessee Ken- 
tucky Railroad at Livingston, Tenn. 

W. A. Ogdp Jr., is a student at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. He is also at work in that city. 

Thos. H. Malone '87 has recently been elected president 
of the Tennessee State Bar Association. 

Chuck Bell '17 has been ordered to the scene of the 
Chinese war with the U. S. S. Huron. 

Hamilton Love '20 was recently in Nashville, having 
been called here on account of the death of his father. 

John H. DeWitt '90 is president of the Tennessee His- 
torial Society and a prominent lawyer in the city. 

Charles C. Trabue '92 is one of the leading members 
of the Nashville Bar and has always been prominently 
identified with the management of Vanderbilt athletics 
here. 

John M. Gray '91 is one of Tennessee's leading hard- 
ware merchants. He is vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Gray & Dudley Hardware Company of Nash- 
ville. 

Joseph A. Gray '92 is confidental secretary to Major E. 
B. Stahlman of Nashville. He is also secretary of the 
Mecklenburg Realty Company who own and operate the 
Stahlman Building. 

Verner Moore Lewis '92 is head of the Nashville office of 
the Snow-Church Comnany, collection agents. 

Sam L. Graham '90 who graduated at Lehigh Uni- 
versity in the class of '96 has been living in Rome, Georgia 
since he left college. He is county court clerk of 
Floyd County. His brother, John M. Graham, of about 
the same time, is president of the City National Bank of 
that city. 

Thomas McIntyre '92, Oscar and Leon Geny of about 
the same time, are prominent florists of this city. Tom 
Joy is also engaged in the florist business in Nashville. His 
interest in the school is very great and he has done much 
to help us. 
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Hovsris at BMKWSOPIJ 

SPORTING GOODS 


TULANE HOTEL BUILDING “Where Church and Polk Meet” 

PHONE MAIN 3131 

Yoi'K siioK SHOP 

United Shoe Repairing Co. 

72 5 ('liiirch St. 

“Quality 1’ ii'sl” — .\I\va.vs 

I’hono M. 4»ti2. We Will Call 

BIG MEN'S DEPARTMENT FIRST FLOOR 

YOUNG MEN’S SUITS 

And the Neatest, Most Attractive Showin j 
of Furnishings in the City 

CASTNER-KNOTT CO 

The Best Place to Shop After All 

Capital Barber Shop 

CHARLIE CROFTON, Proprietor 

HAIR CUT 25c SHAVE 15c 

109 EIGHTH AVENUE. NORTH 

Directly Opposite High School 

"HELP US GROW" 

TOM & SIDNEY GROSS 

HATS, TAILORING AND 
FURNISHINGS 

234 Fourth Avenue, North 


We Are SKowing the Season’s Latest Styles and Shapes In 

HATS & CAPS 


COLLARS 

NECKWEAR 


WRIGHT’S 


HOSIERY 


‘‘Patronize Our Advertisers” 


J M. GALLAGHER 

PLUMBING AND HEATING 


118 Fifth Avenue, N. Telephone Main 1838 
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OPTICIAN 


TELEPHONE MAIN 2226 
SEVENTH AVENUE AND CHURCH STREET 


WENNING 


AND 

YOU’LL 

SEE” 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


MANUFACTURING 



